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OLD ENGLISH CAUSATIVE VERBS 

By James Finch Royster 

Causative action was expressed in Old English by two means: 
(1) by a directly converted causative verb, as settan, cyftan; (2) 
by a periphrasis, as don, latan in combination with a word or 
word-group that records the act accomplished or the state arrived 
at. The object of the present study is to determine the behavior 
of the Old English language toward these two means of causative 
expression. 

I. The Directly Converted Causative Verb. 

It will be well, first of all, to consider the Old English inheri- 
tance in means of expressing the causative aspect of action in the 
same word that expresses the action itself. The verb-making 
machinery of the Indo-European language provided no exclusive 
morphological category for this type of verb. Causative verbs 
were commonly formed with the suffix -eie-: eio-, 1 but this form 
group was not reserved for causatives; many verbs of frequentive 
and iterative aspect were made according to its formative process. 
It is, indeed, by no means certain that the allocation of causative 
sense to verbs of this type was not rather of an acquired than of 
a primary character. 2 

1 Brugmann, Vergleichende Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 
§§690-693; Delbruck, Griechisohe Orammatik, rv, 118 ff.; Whitney, San- 
skrit Grammar, §§ 1041 ff.; Streitberg, Vrgermanische Orammatik, f 206. 

Whitney (loc. cit.) calls Skt. -6ya a "causative sign," but he directs 
attention to the use of this " sign " in forming verbs of other aspects of 
action. 

In Latin many verbs of the -tie- : -4io- type were absorbed into the 
second conjugation, generally associated with verbs of intransitive aspect 
(Lindsay, A Short Historical Latin Grammar, pp. 87-91). 

' Fay ( " Indo-European Verbal Flexion Was Analytical," University of 
Texas Bulletin, No. 263, 1913, pp. 26 ff.) collects much evidence which 
tends to upset the belief that the suffix -ife- : -4yt- was originally causa- 
tive in meaning. And other means of expressing causative action were 
employed in Indo-European languages. In Sanskrit, for instance, the 
reduplicated aorists are largely causative (Whitney, op. cit., $ 856) ; the 
Greek middle- voice sometimes has causative meaning ( Gildersleeve, Greek 
Syntax, I, % 150). 
328 
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This -eje-: eio- derivative verb was represented in Germanic by 
the -ijo- type, the first class of weak verbs. 8 Although Germanic 
causative verbs are closely associated with this type, the class 
cannot be regarded as a causative category with any more reason 
than may be advanced for regarding any other weak verb class 
as a container of verbs of one aspect only. The case for agree- 
ment between form and function in the Germanic weak verb may 
not rightly be pushed further than Wilmanns 4 carried it in his 
comment upon Jacobi's attempt B to fix rigidly a relation between 
type and meaning in these verb classes : " Die Gebiete der ver- 
schiedenen [schwachen Conjugationen] lassen sich nicht von 
einander abgrenzen. . . . Auch die Bedeutung ermoglicht keine 
strenge Scheidung, obwohl eine gewisse Beziehung zwisohen Form 
und Bedeutung unverkennbar ist . . . ; in der ersten treten die 
Factitiva oder Causativa, in der dritten die Durativa . . . und 
Inchoativa hervor, doch finden sich Verba von gleicher Bedeutung 
auch in der anderen Klassen." Germanic weak verb classes were 
reduced in Old English practically to two. These two classes 
were in part distinguished by phonetic and inflectional differ- 
ences. The phonetic characteristics of the first class are umlaut 
of the radical vowel and gemination of the consonant of the verb 
stem. These phonetic changes were made, however, only under 
particular conditions; the vowels of many verbs of the first class 
never suffered umlaut; while the consonants, never including r, 
were doubled only in the stems of verbs with a short radical vowel, 
and then only in certain forms of the present indicative and the 
imperative. 

The two Old English weak verb classes contain verbs of various 
aspects of action. These classes are too few, of course, to provide a 
category for every action-aspect. Kellner misrepresents the cases 
when he says : * " If a verb was derived from an adjective, it 

'Dieter, Altgermanische Dialekte, §215; Kluge, Vorgeschichte der alt- 
germanischen Dialekte, § 192; Collitz, Das Schwache Preteritum und Seine 
Vorgeschichte, pp. 100-101. 

'Deutsche Orammatik, n, 49. 

6 In Die Bedeutung der Schwachen Conjugationen, Berlin, 1843. 

* Historical Outlines of English Syntax, p. 211. Kellner adds (p. 212) 
that " even in Old English we see that the distinction is no longer strictly 
observed." "Strictly " is by far too weak a limitation. See Koch, Histo- 
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split into forms of different meaning. If formed by means of -ja 
(1st conj.), it had a causative meaning; if by -o (2d conj.), an 
intransitive one." At no stage of the language was the matter 
of function distribution so simple and orderly as this; surely it 
was not so at any time when we are able to observe the facts of 
usage in the written record. The conclusion is directed by the 
traditional assumption that we proceed in language from primitive 
specification to civilized generalization. 

The facts that follow in regard to the distribution of verbs 
between classes I and II of the weak verb according to aspect 
of action are drawn from a consideration of one hundred fairly 
common causative verbs taken from Alfred's Version of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History, Alfred's Version of Boethius' De Consola- 
tione Philosophiae (early prose), ^Elfric's Homilies, Wulfstan's 
Homilies (late prose), Exodus, Daniel, Christ, and Beowulf. A 
lexical search would easily have furnished the whole list of cau- 
sative verbs preserved in the record; but the completeness of the 
dictionary material would tend to give equal importance to all 
verbs of this sort, to the common and to the unfamiliar causative 
verb. 

In this group of one hundred causative verbs so chosen sixty-one 
are of class I ; thirty-nine are of class II. This is approximately 
a proportion of three to two. All of the verbs in this number 
derived from transitive verbs of the strong conjugation, sixteen 
in count, are of class I. Only about ten per cent, of the approxi- 
mately three hundred strong verbs seem to have developed causa- 
tives. 

In the case of some verbs, double aspect of meaning is dis- 
tinguished by difference in form as described by Kellner in the 
quotation drawn above from his Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax: hcetan, 'make hot, heat' — hatian, 'be, grow hot'; wier- 
man, 'make warm' — warmian, 'get warm.' But distinction in 
form does not always mark difference in aspect of meaning. 

rische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, § 132, and Bladin, Studies on 
Denominative Verbs in English, p. 7, for diagrams of a cross section of 
the English language at a time " when 1 class verbs formed on adjectives 
have both transitive and intransitive senses, while 2 class verbs just begin 
to adopt intransitive sense." One may well wonder at what precise 
moment this cross section was cut. 
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In many instances verbs of class I bear both causative and 
intransitive sense: stttlan, 'make [and] become still'; styntan, 
make [and] become dull/ While tryrrvman has the same double 
function, trumian is recorded only in an intransitive aspect of 
meaning ; and the complex untrumian, again, means both ' make 
weak' and 'become weak.' Appear in class I, too, verbs of only 
intransitive sense : swigan, ' be, become silent ' ; celan, ' be, become 
cool/ beside colian, also with an intransitive sense. 

Many verbs of class II exhibit only an intransitive aspect. 
But, as in the case of class I, the larger number of class II verbs 
in the list examined show both causative and intransitive func- 
tions; as, lytlian, 'be, become [and] make old': (ge)idliam, 'be, 
become [and] make empty/ Other verbs of class II, indeed, 
leave record of only a causative meaning: niwian, 'make new, 
renew'; (ge)n&>erian, 'bow down/ 

No obligatory form, then, marked the causative verb in Old 
English. Dependence for indicating the causative aspect of action 
was placed largely upon the word-order and the context of the 
sentence. Syntactical necessity, indeed, demanded no more; but 
desire to emphasize the prominent element in the causative ex- 
pression must have been felt by precise speakers. Furthermore, 
the directly converted causative verb represented all shades of 
causative meaning — from a mild 'cause' to 'compel/ Here 
was opportunity for Old English speakers to bring into use a 
special process — by invention, composition, borrowing, or any 
other means — to express causative action and to particularize 
among its degrees of compulsion. The users of a language do not, 
however, always take the chances open to them to differentiate by 
form the distinctions which logical considerations point out; per- 
versely they disregard these opportunities, and just as perversely 
they often waste two or more forms upon a single logical function. 
If in the later and more fixed stage of a language a form does 
grow to meet a demand for further specialization of meaning, it 
is likely to be made by analysis. The inflectional system, which 
in the case of the causative might express the manner of the action 
in the same word with the action itself, is congealed and will not 
provide the process. But in the formal language of the Old Eng- 
lish written record only a limited use of a causative verbal peri- 
phrasis is found. Verbal periphrases of any sort are, indeed, not 
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so common in this language as they are in present-day English.* 
Of them, the most familiar are beon, habban, and weorian joined 
with present and past participles to form the passive voice, pres- 
ent and past perfect tenses, and present and past progressive 
tenses. 8 Sculan and willan, too, are near the point of becoming 
full-fledged auxiliaries.* But the behavior of the Old English 
verb of the formal record is not distinguished by a habit of com- 
position. 10 

Follow here the results of an investigation into the use of verbal 
compositions in Old English for expressing causative action. 
These results confirm with their particulars the general statement 
made above: that the use of causative verbal periphrases in 
written Old English is narrowly restricted. 

II. Periphrastic Causative Constructions. 

1. Don. 

For use as a causative verb, don " was at any time semantically 
available to Old English speakers. The primary meaning of its 
base *dhS- : *dho-, ' put, place,' is a signification from which a 
specific causative meaning easily develops, as the writer has shown 
in an article published in the first number of the seventeenth 
volume of The Journal of English and Germanic Philology (Jan- 

7 See Sweet, New English Qrammar, §§ 2203 ff.; Erdmann, Essay on the 
History and Modern Use of the Verbal Forms in -ing in the English Lan- 
guage, Stockholm, 1871, pp. 12 ff.; Akerlund, The History of the Definite 
Tenses in English, Cambridge, 19-11 ; Pessels, The Present and Past Peri- 
phrastic Tenses in Anglo-Saxon, Strassbourg, 1896. 

8 It is, of course, here recognized that in many cases verbal compositions 
in Old English mean no more than the simple verb forms. 

'Blackburn, The English Future: Its Origin and Development, Leipzig, 
1892. 

" " Though our mode of tense formation by auxiliaries began in Old 
English and was generally extended in Middle English, it has been for 
the most part settled and developed in modern times " {Cambridge History 
of English Literature, xrv, 501), 

" 1 include gcdon. Nothing like a systematic distinction between don 
as imperfective and gedon as perfective verb appears in preserved Old Eng- 
lish usage. See Klaeber, The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
xvm, 2, pp. 250 ff., April, 1919; Knott, Modern Philology, xv, 1, 64; Larz, 
Actionsart in Beowulf, Wurzburg, 1908. 
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uary, 1918)." And I. E. *dh%-: *dhd-, in its dialectical variants, 
was used in a causative sense. 

The construction dependent upon causative *dhi- : *dho- varied 
among a double nominal object, a nominal object plus an adjec- 
tive predicate, and an infinitive. Use of dha- in Sanskrit seems 
to have been restricted in the causative sense to its employment 
with a double nominal object ; 13 as, mami devi dadhire havya 
v&ham (=me the gods [have] made oblation-bearer). Under cor- 
rection, it is used with a following infinitive only in compositions. 14 
Sanskrit made large use of the directly converted causative verb 
and also employed kar Xi as a causative verbal-phrase former — 
indeed with a following infinitive: tena sa prandmdm karitas 
(=by him he was caused to make obeissance). Any predisposi- 
tion of dha-'s to causative use may thus have been hindered. Use 
of d[A]o- as a causative and with a predicate adjective is attested 
in Avestan: satvm dadaiti urvan^m (=lactum facit animum) 
xsayam9m as avan»m dayata («=regnatum religiosum facite). 

While nW<» is more commonly used in the Greek causative peri- 
phrasis, riOrifu {(*dhe-), too, finds causative employment. 1 * 
Causative riOrnu is followed by two nominal objects, by a nominal 
object and an adjectival predicate, by a noun clause, and (infre- 
quently) by an infinitive. 

Latin facere is widely used in the causative sense. In the art 
language of the classical Roman writers facere, in this meaning, 
is regularly followed by ut, ne, or the simple subjunctive, and by 
predicate nouns and predicate adjectives. 17 The infinitive is 

12 See also Yoshioka, A Semantic Study of the Verbs of Doing and Mak- 
ing in the Indo-European Language*, Tokio, 1908. 

"Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, s. v. dha- (p. 176) ; " 6. make, cause, pro- 
duce." 

"Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, g 1071; Fay, "Pro Domo Mea," Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, xxxvn, 2, April- June, 1916. 

15 Yoshioka, op. cit., pp. 18-19; Lanman, op. cit., s. v. kr (p. 143). The 
word is cognate with Latin creare, which is used only in the general sense 
of ' make '; while facere, cognate with Skt. dha-, employed generally in 
the wide meaning ' put,' make,' is used as a causative. 

"■Liddell and Scott, Greek Dictionary, 8. v. tWiwu, B. n: Simonson, 
Greek Grammar, n ("Syntax"), § 2216, 2;. Nunn, A Short Syntaa of 
New Testament Greek, pp. 8©ff. 

" Kdhner, Ausfuhrliche Lateinische Grammatik, n, 1, 695. 
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practically never used in the dependent construction. But the 
colloquial language did employ an infinitive after facere, 1 * and 
in medieval Latin this was the favored construction. 

The dialectical variants of Germanic *don- (0. S. don, 0. H. G. 
tuon, 0. E. don) are used as causatives. In the Germanic lan- 
guages, the dependent construction varies, as it does in the Indo- 
European tongues, among noun and adjective predicates, noun 
clauses, and infinitives. 

0. S. don as a causative is followed by: (1) a nominal object 
plus a predicate adjective; as, . . . unit \h~\ebbiat unh giduan 
/ Uualdand uuerfianj 1 " (2) a Mai-clause; as, Oft gededa he that 
an them land scin; 20 (3) an infinitive; as, he doit im iro hugi 
tuiflien. 21 

0. H. G. tuon 22 used causatively, is followed by: (1) a nominal 
object plus a predicate adjective; as, sina sela heila tuon; 2i (2) a 
aaz-clause: as, ongin this blinton tuon tha) theser in sturbi: 2 * 
(3) an infinitive; as, inti tuot sie si))en. 2S 

In Old Norse, Germanic *don- is unrepresented. The causative 
burden in this language is borne largely by lata, g0ri, and fa. 

M Thielmann, " Facere mit dem Inflnitiv," Wolfflin's Archiv fiir Latein- 
ische Lexicographie und Qrammatik, in, pp. 180 ff.; Rieman, Syntaae 
Latine, § 180. In the use of facere in verbal composita, as calefacere, 
pavef acere (Lindsay, op. cit., p. 01), we see in all probability facere plus 
an infinitive (Fay, op. cit, p. 159). 

" Genesis, 24-25. Cf. O. E. Genesis B: ac unc is mihtig God / Waldend 
tcratSmod. See Behagel, Syntax des Heliands, pp. 201 ff. It seems scarcely 
necessary to quote from Old Saxon or from the other Germanic dialects 
examples of the two noun construction. 

"Beliand, 1211. 

21 Tuiflien may be considered an adjective in the accusative case rather 
than an infinitive. Steig (Zeitscrift fiir deutsche Philologie, xvi, 478) 
considers it an infinitive, and argues that this and Beliand 5575 are in- 
stances of the use of duan plus an infinitive as an auxiliary verb. See 
Pratze, " Syntax des Heliands " (Jahrbuch des Vereins fur niederdeutscher 
Bprachforschung, xl, 72). Cases of duan with a following infinitive are 
found also in the O. S. translation of Psalms, 67, 6 and 73, 8 (Kleinere 
Altniederdeutschen Denkmdler, Paderborn, 1877). 

"Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, rv, 103; Erdmann, Syntax der Sprache 
Otfrids, §§ 344 and 350. 

a Tatian, 90, 5. 

24 Tatian, 135, 22. 

*Tatian (John 6, 10). 
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A descendant of the stem fails, too, in Gothic ; its lexical burden 
in Gothic is carried by the etymologically unrelated but seman- 
tically similar taujan. 29 The constructions following taujan are 
the same as those employed after 0. S. 0. E. don, 0. H. G. 
tuon: nominal object and predicate adjective; 27 noun clause; 2 ' 
infinitive. 28 

The same constructions follow 0. E. don as follow 0. S. don, 
0. H. G. tuon, and Gothic taujan: (1) nominal object and predi- 
cate adjective; as, ic gedo f>e weligne; 30 (2) noun clause; as, 
Drihten us gedyde pcet we moston buian; 31 (3) an infinitive; 32 
as, Matheum he gedyde gangan. 33 

The habits of *don- as a causative in the Germanic dialects 
have been described. In tables appended to this article are dis- 
played in parallel columns a dozen illustrations of Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old High German, and Old English transla- 
tions of the same Biblical passages containing causative construc- 
tions. The point of this inquiry will now be directed toward an 
attempt to determinate the extent of don's use as a causative in Old 
English. The nature of the construction dependent upon this don 
will not be forgotten, for it bears an important relation to the 
Middle English habits of don and to the very probable growth of 
auxiliary don out of causative don. 

*See Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xvn, 1, Jan. 1918, 
p. 85. 

"Matthew, 5, 36. 

"John, 11, 37. 

"John, 5, 21. See the tables appended to this article and 2 Cor., 9, 
10; 1 These., 3, 12. The infinitive use, whether a native idiom or under 
Greek influence, predominates in the Gothic Bible. 

The O.N. cognate of taujan, tija, tyja was early a common verb of 
' doing, making,' but was crowded out by gtrva and remained in one of its 
secondary meanings, 'help, assist.' It is used, too, as an auxiliary verb 
in the manner of do; as, sol ter sortna (the sun does blacken). 

See Yoshioka, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

M Apollonius of Tyre (Herrig, Archiv fur das Studium der neueren 
Bpraehen, 97, p. 27, 1. 8). 

"Psalms (metrical version), 28, 8. 

"With and without an accusative subject. For the interests of this 
study no good can come of attempting to determine whether the accusative 
noun is the object of don or the subject of the infinitive. 

M Blickling Homilies (E. E. T. S., O. S. 57), 239, 16. 
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Interest in the causative use of don has been, in previous studies, 
very slight or merely incidental to other questions of usage and 
syntax, or only the most general statements have been made con- 
cerning the construction. Einenkel " says that the use of 0. E. 
causative don was "haufig." Callaway, 35 who is concerned with 
the infinitive construction after don in any sense, has assembled 
the recorded cases of causative don plus an infinitive. Kiggert, 8 * 
dealing with the general use of the infinitive in Old English 
poetry, throws a vague observation or two upon the extent of 
causative don's employment with a following infinitive in the 
poetical remains. Dietze " gives a casual opinion in regard to 
the date and growth of the construction in Old English prose; 
his opinion is that it is a foreign and an unusual construction in 
Old English. Kellner 3S seems to imply that causative don was 
first known in Middle English when he writes: " From the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century to the end of the fifteenth do 
means ' to cause,' thus making up for the loss of causative verbs." s * 
Nesfield 40 makes a safely wide generalization that do became use- 
ful in the causative sense " when our language had lost the power 
of forming causal verbs, like raise and rise." Other comments 
upon the construction might be cited, but to no purpose in finding 
a full or an accurate statement of causative don's habits in Old 
English. 

In neither the prose nor the poetry, neither early nor late, is 
don with a nominal object and a predicate adjective 41 frequently 

34 Streifziige durch die Mittelenglisehe Byntaa, p. 236: " Im AE. is dies 
don (causative with infinitive) haufig, im ME. wird es allmalig verdrangt 
durch maken." 

M The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, Washington, 1913. 

x Der Syntaktisohe Oebrauch des Infinitivs in der Altenglischen Poesie, 
p. 58. 

"Das Umschriebende Do in der Neuenglischen Prosa, p. 10. 

* Op. tit., p. 352. The italics are not Kellner's. 

39 Very few causative verbs have, of course, been lost. 

M English Grammar Past and Present, p. 357. 

u The nominal object and predicate adjective and the double noun object 
after don are sometimes considered constructions in which the infinitive 
of the verb be has been elided. If this is true, the examples cited here 
should be grouped with the infinitives after don; but there is no evidence 
whatever, nor is there any reason, for claiming priority for the construe- 
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found; but it does occur often enough to be attested a well- 
established manner of expression in the written Old English lan- 
guage. In approximately fifteen hundred pages of prose I find 
the construction used twenty-seven times. 

In approximately two thousand pages of Old English prose I 
found sixty-one instances of the use of causative don with a fol- 
lowing pat-clause." In practically the whole of Old English 
poetical writing there appear to be but twelve cases of the same 
construction. Of these, eight — seventy-five per cent. — are from 
the metrical translation of the Psalms.* 3 

Don plus an uninflected infinitive seems to have been recorded 
in all the preserved Old English writing but seventeen times; 
three times in poetry, fourteen times in prose. Since the in- 
stances are few, and because they are of importance in their 
bearing upon much of the discussion that follows, all of these 
examples will be quoted here. 
In poetry: 

Psalms (metrical version), 67, 6: se Be eardian d& anes modes (qui 
inhabitare facit unianimes). 

Ibid., 103, 30: <Ze6 hi for his egsan eatte beofian {facit cam tremere). 

Ibid., 118, 25: do me wfter pinum uoordum wel geowician (vivifica me 
secundum verbum tuum) .* 



tion with the oe-infi native. The appearance of the logically full construc- 
tion in Middle English seems an addition rather than a restoration. The 
logically complete construction, here or elsewhere, is not necessarily earlier 
than the logically eliptical construction. 

"Boethius 8 cases (10, 3; 24, 25; 36, 15; 38, 8; 38, 14; 81, 34; 123, 3; 
123, 14). Bede's Eccl. Hist. 2 cases (360, 19; 460, 31). Wulfing, Syntax 
in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen, rat, 90, cites six instances from Alfred 
(three from Cur a PastoraUs) and says that the construction is " sehr 
hauflg.") Blickling Homilies 4 cases (39, 27; 71, 6; 71, 20; 159, «). 
Chronicles 1 case (E 1115: 216, 12). .AClfric's Pentateuch. 10 cases (Gen. 
17, 6; 25, 21; 31, 26; 47, 30; Em., 10, 13; Lev. 4, 3; 19, 19; 26, 18; Deut, 
4, 1; 8, 5; JEUric'a Homilies (Vol. 1) 16 cases (6, 7; 84, 16; 182, 14; 
242, 12; 254, 1; 320, 21; 322, 6; 372, 11; 376, 3; 376, 34; 442, 36; 460, 
23; 460, 29; 462, 1; 568, 34; 576, 20). Gospels 9 cases (Mat. 4, 19; 5, 
32; 5, 45; ilk., 1, 17; 7, 37; Luke, 9, 14; 12, 37; John, 6, 10; 6, 63). 
Wttlfstan's HomMes 11 cases (38, 6; 52, 26; 53, 3; 58, 18; 79, 17; 98, 21; 
174, 8; 195, 9; 195, 25; 196, 5; 226, 27). 

«28, 7; 28, 8; 29, 5; 30, 10; 38, 12; 82, 12; 129, 1; 142, 8. The other 
instances are Daniel, 168; Juliana, 138, 475; Christ, 1383. 

44 Again the metrical version of the Psalms has an unusual position in 
the use of don. See ibid., 118, 156. 
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In prose: 

Bale's History 98, 27: se tie eardigan de& anmodan in his feeder huge* 

Blickling Homilies, 239, 16: ilatheum he gedyde gangan. 

jElfric's Homilies, I, $A, 17: peet he do his peowan rice for worulde 
genihtsume on welan and untoUbmetenlice soinan. 

Boethius' De Consolatione, 14, 17: Su>a doC nu Ca peostro pinre gedri- 
fednesse toUSstandan minum leohtum larum.* 

jElfrie's Homilies, I, 468, 20 : Su>a swa pu dydest minne broVor his god 
forlatan and on pinne gelyfan. 

^Elfric's Homilies, H, 216, 14: se Ce deS his sunnan scinan.'" 

-lElfric's Homilies, rr, 296, 20: and ic dyde eow witan. 

JEM rie'e Homilies, n, 442, 21 : he deft his halgan sittan. 

lElfric's Homilies, n, 600, 12: Do us lufian. 

LElfric's Lives of the Saints, 214, 90: gif pu me unwilles gewemman 
nu dest. 

lElfric's Lives of the Saints, xxxm, 316: pat he gedo us werlice 
becuman. 

Old English Laws (ed. Liebermann ) , 410 (Judicium Dei, c, 4, §1): 
and pu doest pa fyrhta (et facies ea\_m\ tremere). 

Wulfstan's Homilies, 196, 1: Treowa he deS f&rlice blowan. 

IWulfstan's Homilie, 196, 2: and see he detS on lytelre hwile beon." 

To the three cases of an inflected infinitive after don cited by 
Wulfing" from the writings of Alfred I am unable to add an 
example from the rest of the Old English written record. Wiilf- 
ing's instances are Orosius, 126, 31; Bede's History, 594, 4; and 
Cura Pastoralis, 356, 5. 

The search which is recorded in the figures of the last few pages 
shows that in the preserved formal language of the Old English 
period the normal construction after causative don was a (HBt- 
clause. That an infinitive was so used in Old English poetry only 
in the metrical version of the Psalms was long ago established by 

46 A quotation of Psalms, 67, 6 (above). 

*Dietze's assumption [op. cit., p. 9) of tense-axuiliary use of don here 
may be correct. There is no reason to read settan for setton in Orosius, 
48, 9, as Dietze does, in order to increase the number of infinitives after 
don in the Old English record. 

"Ci. Matt. 5, 45: se pe dels hys sunne aspringti. 

"In the late (early Middle English) entries of the Laud MS. of the 
Chronicles five examples of causative don plus infinitive appear: E. 1123; 
E. 1127; E. 1128; E. 1132; E. 1138. No instance earlier than 1123 and 
no case in a MS. other than Laud is found. 

"Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen, n, 184 and 209. 
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Eiggert. 60 To interpret this statement properly we should, how- 
ever, set beside it another statement to the effect that causative 
don with any kind of following construction is rare in Old English 
poetry, only a dozen cases of an accompanying ^<pt-clause being 
recorded, and to the further effect that two-thirds of these are 
found in the same composition that furnishes all of the instances 
in the poetry of a following infinitive. Dietze's observation that 
Alfred used " factative don only with a dependent noun clause " 
is very nearly correct. The writings usually attributed to Alfred's 
direct or indirect authorship give up three examples of an inflected 
infinitive (as set down just above) and two of an uninflected infini- 
tive. 61 Although six of the fourteen examples of don plus an 
uninflected infinitive assembled from Old English prose and quoted 
on page 338 above axe from ^Elfric's Homilies, a ^re£-clause ie, 
nevertheless, the largely predominating following construction in 
this late prose text. In Wulfstan's Homilies the count is almost 
six to one in the favor of the clause over the infinitive. 

To the fact that the majority of the infinitives after causative 
don appear in late texts attention has been directed by Callaway. 52 
He holds Latin influence probably responsible for the appearance 
of the infinitive after causative don. Dietze 68 is positive in his 
expression of his opinion that the infinitive in such cases appears 
only when an Old English writer was slavishly following a Latin 
original, as in the interlinear glosses. 54 Independent of Latin, he 
says, the construction is found only after 1100. With "after 
1100 " he refers to the five cases from the Laud MS. of the 
Chronicles later than 1123 in which an infinitive is used, as he 
further says, along with the clause construction. Since only one 

s 'Op. dt., p. 58. 

51 P. 338 above. Dietze considers Boethius' De Consolatione, 14, 17, a 
tense auxiliary. In Cura Pastoralis no infinitive, apparently, except in 
356, 6 (noted above) is used. 

52 Op. tit., p. 205. 

a Many of the examples quoted above as causative uses of don Dietze 
considers tense auxiliaries. He would allow infinitive after tense auxili- 
ary don as native, but resorts to the explanation of foreign influence to 
account for it in the causative use! 

s, On the contrary: "^Elfric is not constrained by the example of Latin 
syntax," and was " too good a scholar to distort his native language " 
(Ker, The Dark Ages, pp. 307 and 311). 
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instance of don plus a clause occurs in the Chronicles, " along 
with" must be generously interpreted." 

The evidence presented to prove Latin influence responsible for 
the few infinitives which appear after don in the Old English 
written record is far from convincing. An opinion in regard to 
the question is, indeed, hard to come by. But surely no opinion 
may be justly held until the don plus infinitive usage has been 
compared with the practice of Old English translators of Latin 
compositions in turning Latin causative constructions into Old 
English causative constructions; and has been examined in the 
light of related Old English language habits; and in relation to 
the usage as it appears in the later stages of the language. 

In two Old English translations of fairly long Latin compo- 
sitions — one prose, the other poetry — facere plus an infinitive is, 
in the large majority of cases, rendered by don plus a ^cet-cl&use. 
All such cases of facere in the Pentateuch (eight in number) are 
so translated. 5 * Preference in this document for the clause con- 
struction is so marked that the translator resisted the Latin model 
in every case. 

The original before the translator of the metrical version of the 
Psalms did not contain many instances of facere plus infinitive; 
and the preference of the Latin for the single-word type of causa- 
tive was shared by the Old English poet. Five cases appear in 
which the translator could have imitated his original in depending 
an infinitive to a causative don; in three of the instances he did 

55 E. 1115. The most commonly used causatives in the Chronicle* are 
hatan and latan. 

"Gen. 18, «; 24, 21; 50, 24; Levit. 4, 3; 19, 19; 26, 9; Deut. 13, 5; 
28, 11. A Latin finite verb form is made into an English don plus clause 
construction in Gen. 47, 30 and Deut. 28, 28. Opportunities of the New 
Testament translators to render facere plus infin. by don plus infin. are 
frequently avoided; as, for example: Matt. 5, 32; Mark 1, 17; 5, 45; 7, 37; 
Luke 5, 34; 12, 37. By reference to the table where these verses are 
quoted (Appendix) it will be seen that Got. and O. H. G. are in agree- 
ment with the Latin (and Greek) infinitive form of expression, except 
in Mark 1, 17, where Got. uses a directly converted causative verb. 
A statement by T. L. K. Oliphant is close to the mark : " But where the 
Gothic and Latin have accusative with infinitive, English commonly put 
that with a dependent clause" (The Old and Middle English [1878], 
p. 147). 
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follow the Latin lead. 57 In one of the two in which he departed 
from the model he employed a ^cf-clause, 8 * and in the other a 
directly converted causative verb."" In the interlinear translation 
of the Vespasian Psalter these two examples are rendered by don 
plus infinitive. But in the Lindisfarne version the Latin formula 
is not always followed ; it is rendered by a ^cf-clause in Mark 7, 37 
and John 6, 10. 

A strong preference for the ^#£-clause after causative don, even 
with the suggestion of an infinitive before the writer, is shown in 
these two translations. What may be an imitation of the Latin 
construction is observable in three instances ; at any rate responsi- 
bility of the Latin for the English construction in these few in- 
stances cannot be denied. But admission of this Latin influence 
has only slight importance beyond the range of these documents, 
and has little bearing upon the question of whether don plus 
infinitive was employed in the widely used Old English language. 
Furthermore, these examples should not be considered alone. Too 
much of the "proof" of syntactical influence of one language 
upon another has consisted of exhibitions of mere similarities in 
forms of expression. Likeness of construction does not necessarily 
mean imitation. Language influence and imitation are relative 
terms. In all cases of "like-this — on-<account-of-this " in lan- 
guage, these considerations, at the least, should be inquired into : 
is the construction in the borrowing language already in existence 
in another sphere of the language and merely changed in its 
habitat? is it a thoroughly native but unusual form of speech 
which gains in popularity by its accidental similarity with the 
manner of speech of another nation? or is the construction quite 
new to the imitating language and consciously borrowed by 
speakers and writers who know the foreign language and who pass 
it on until it becomes generally acceptable? 

The influence of Latin upon the spread of the infinitive in the 
dependent causative construction in the English language is appar- 
ently of small importance in comparison with the effect of other 
conditions and practices of the language. 

Attention was directed above to the ease with which clause 

"These examples have been cited above (p. 337). 
M 38, 12. 
85 112, 8. 
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replaces infinitive and infinitive takes the place of clause after the 
congeners of don. In the Old English written language is observ- 
able, too, a convertible usage of clause and infinitive after other 
verbs. After beodan and biddan, for instance, though a ^cEi-clause 
is by far the more numerously recorded, a number of infinitives 
appear in the written record. 60 After the two frequently used verbs 
hatan and Icetan (sometimes used as causatives) the same swap- 
ping between clause and infinitive may be seen. Although after 
both these verbs the infinitive is almost always used, 61 hatan upon 
occasion commands a clause, 62 and Icetan also governs a clause. 63 
The tendency toward infinitive in the face of the heavily predom- 
inating clause pattern after these and other verbs 64 must be con- 
sidered in any attempt to account for the later English practice 
of causative plus infinitive. 

The obvious preference of the writers of the Old English art- 
language for the ^ffi-clause over the infinitive is not to be dis- 
puted. The practice of Middle English writers, on the contrary, 
is to use the infinitive after do(n) to the increasing exclusion of 
the clause. The behavior of the superior-class language of the Old 
English record miust be regarded in relation to the practices and 
conditions of Middle English writing. The bearing of Old Eng- 
lish language habits observable in the record upon Middle English 
language forms and manner of expression has received an undue 
share of consideration in comparison with the attention which has 
been given to the possible bearing of the facts of usage to be found 
in the Middle English record upon the form and structure of the 
unrecorded language of the Old English period. In a more nearly 
colloquial Middle English document may be represented habits 
and practices of the widely used Old English language that do not 

• Wtitfing, op. cit., n, 83, 98, 179, 182, 188, 208, 565. 

a Callaway ( loc. cit. ) cites more than sixteen hundred examples of 
hatan plus infin. and more than five hundred of Iwtan plus infin. 

M As in Chronicles E. 664; C. 976; JEYfric, de Novo Test., 17, 22. Beo- 
wulf shows 21 examples with infin.; 2 with clause (2156, 3110). 

"As in Wulsftan's Homilies, 55, 17; 197, 21. 

M In modern English the practice is not absolutely fixed. The varia- 
tion continues in Middle English. See Simonson, Greek Grammar, Si 2213, 
2216 ft"., for a discussion of the convertible usage between clause and 
infinitive in Greek. 
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appear in one of our formal Old English literary compositions. 
So far as its language is concerned, a document of the year one 
thousand may have been old at the time of its writing; its tradi- 
tional language may have been many years behind the speech cur- 
rent when it was written. This consideration has been too easily 
overlooked by students of our language, intent upon establishing 
an orderly development of that institution, and too desirous of 
" deriving " the Middle English written language directly from the 
models of the Old English language whose record we have inherited. 
In its intention to establish a smoothly flowing descent, the histori- 
cal method has been too nearly unwilling to recognize genetic gaps. 
The standards of the art of literature in the Old and in the 
Middle English periods differed greatly. Long before the close of 
the Old English period a fixed literary dialect had been set up ; OT 
style and manner of expression had become traditionalized; the 
system of symbols used for representing sounds had been formal- 
ized to so large an extent that it probably was not phonetically 
representative of the current language; its grammar and syntax 
were, to say the least, conservative. Middle English and Old Eng- 
lish, as we very imperefctly know them through their records, are 
removed from each other by a space of years greater than the 
short gap existing between the Norman Conquest and the begin- 
ning of the next century. The differences between the languages 
of the two periods are not to be accounted for altogether by the 
lapse of even a hundred years or more. The differences are also 
those that exist between class dialects, and are due quite as much 
to a shift in standards of writings as to a separation in time. Since 
the immediate source of Middle English phonology and syntax is 
not, then, to be found altogether in the line of direct inheritance 
from, the preserved records of the cultivated Old English authors 
writing in a traditional class dialect, our task should not be to 
fix the practices of the Old English written language as we know 
it as the bounds and limits of Old English usage and thereby to 

65 See Ker, The Dark Ages: "Anglo-Saxon books in their handwriting 
and their shape have the air of libraries and learning about them, of 
wealth and dignity" (p. 251). The poetry of the period, and most of 
the prose, possessed a " fully developed language and a regular traditional 
method of expression " (p. 247). We do not find compositions written in 
"an uncouth language" "for a simple-minded audience" (p. 354). 
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exclude the likelihood of the presence in that usage of forms and 
idioms first written or extensively employed in the Middle English 
period. The presence of a form or of an idiom in Middle Eng- 
lish writing should, on the contrary, set up the presumption that 
the usage is of Old English inheritance, unless probable evidence 
of its source from elsewhere is furnished. 

The use of the analytical causative is found greatly increased in 
Middle English writing over its recorded employment in Old Eng- 
lish; and the general practice of Middle English writers is to 
append to causative form-words an infinitive construction. 66 The 
five oases in the late (Middle English) entries in the Chronicles 
have been referred to above. 67 Vices and Virtues (ca. 1200) shows 
ten instances of an infinitive after don to two of a noun clause. 
In An Old English Miscellany (ed. Eichard Morris) do(n) is used 
seven times with an infinitive; no clause is found after the verb. 
In Old English Homilies, Vol. n, (ed. Richard Morris) do(n) is 
used three times with an infinitive, and once with a clause. 

Were there conditions of Middle English writing favorable to, 
and of Old English writing unfavorable to, the infinitive con- 
struction ? 

The style of Old English poetry, and that of the most of Old 
English prose, is characteristically a clausal style. Its heavy 
rhythm, its rolling periods fall into imposing clausal cadences ; and 
the clause, too, serves its preference for the indirect manner of 
expression. Stylistic intentions may easily account for the almost 
total exclusion of this idiomatic form of expression. 

The style of Middle English writing was less fixed, and its 
syntax was simpler. In this more nearly colloquial written lan- 
guage, the thriftier infinitive would be preferred. The short-cut 
infinitive construction came into full use when elaborateness and 
indirection were not longer literary preferences ; when the strophic 
sweep had been discarded in favor of a more rapidly punctuated 

"Oliphant, op. cit., p. 458. In Middle English, where the dependent 
infinitive predominates, the tendency toward dual usage continues; see 
Matzner, A Middle English Dictionary, s. v. don, 7. A noun clause is not 
infrequent after make(n) ; see Chaucer, Clerkes Tale, 731; Grower, Con- 
fessio Amantis, I, 2622. 

<" See p. 339 above. 
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rhythmic form; and when prose no longer followed iElfric's poly- 
phonic style. 

Argument from silence is, of course, seldom convincing, but the 
form common to the more nearly vernacular literature of the 
Middle English period may very likely have been submerged in 
Bpoken Old English, to be handed on by oral transmission until 
the time when the form of popular speech became also the form 
of the written language. The presumption to be drawn from 
Middle English usage that don plus infinitive was used in the 
popular Old English speech is stronger than the argument against 
such an assumption based upon the narrowly restricted appearance 
of the construction in the written record of the chosen Old Eng- 
lish dialect. 

The matter of infinitive or clause after causative don in Old 
and Middle English is more important than as a mere detail of 
difference in style and language standards of the two periods. 
It is of consequence in the life history of the verb do in English, 
because upon the da(n) plus infinitive causative type very likely 
depends the growth of do(n) as a tense auxiliary. And though 
the primary concern of this study is with the causative use of don, 
the relation between these two functions of the verb is so close 
that some consideration of its tense auxiliary use can not be put 
aside. 

The first frequent appearance of auxiliary do(n) in English 
writing comes at the beginning of the fifteenth century.* 8 Earlier 
uses of auxiliary do(n) in restricted quantity and in doubtful 
examples are, of course, observable. An important collection of 
such examples in the fourteenth century has been made by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Moore. 69 Other instances may be found here and 
there in earlier Middle English. Some students of our language are, 
indeed, of the opinion that instances of the usage are to be seen in 
the Old English written record. 70 No one of them, however, 

"See the writer's article, "Auxiliary Do — 1400-1450," Modern Philol- 
ogy, xn, 7, Jan., 1915. 

60 " Robert Manning's Use of ' do ' as Auxiliary," Modern Language 
Notes, Nov., 1918. 

w Sweet, New English Grammar, n, p. 88; Grien, Sprachschatz der A. E. 
Poesie, s. v. don; Mfltzner, Englische .Orammatik, n, pp. 62 ff.; Dietze, 
op. cit., pp. 7 ff. 

7 
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maintains that a widespread use of auxiliary don is recorded in 
the extant language material of that period. Sweet's statement is 
a fair summary of the generally held view : " The first beginnings 
[stc] of the auxiliary use can be traced back to Old English." 
Grein cites a few examples of what he considers auxiliary use of 
don, in which the verb is usually followed by a ^ctf-clause. Among 
his instances with a following infinitive are the examples quoted 
above from Boethius' De Consolatione and from Juliana; he in- 
cludes also the following instances from the metrical Psalms: 65, 
18; 107, 10; 118, 97; 118, 170; 118, 174; 129, 1; 131, 10. Dietze 
adds the examples quoted above from Orosius (126, 31). " 

It may be that all of these are examples of a fully developed 
don tense auxiliary. It cannot be proved that they were not felt 
as auxiliaries by their Old English users. The ambiguous zone 
between direct and indirect action is, as Professor Moore and I 
have emphasized, so easily tilted a degree in one or the other direc- 
tion that judgment as to the aspect of meaning intended is in many 
cases difficult to render. The limits between the two uses are 
approximate and not absolute. The difficulty of decision is not 
to be removed altogether by a logical analysis of single instances. 
The surrounding language conditions should be considered in any 
attempt to interpret these and similar uses of don. A considera- 
tion of some of these conditions creates a favorable attitude toward 
accepting auxiliary interpretation. 

The behavior of congeners of don indicates the availability of 
the verb for tense auxiliary use. Instances of the construction 
from Middle High German were long ago cited by Grimm, 72 and 
two dubious cases from Old Saxon were presented by Steig." Use 
of the fwre-periphrasis in modern German dialects is well known. 
The roots of the usage go, however, further back than the time of 
the earliest examples cited from Germanic dialects. Sanskrit dh& 
in such a phrase as dadhe nidran is merely a form-word; the 

n Witlfine [op. cit., ii, 43), to the contrary; he accepts Boethius, 22, 13 
as causative. 

15 Deutsche dramanatiV, IV, 94. Miitzner (op. cit., n, p. 62) was of 
the opinion that " one does not have to maintain, perhaps, that auxiliary 
do grew up on English soil." 

"See p. 344 above. 
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phrase is equivalent to "did (a) sleep," or "was (a) sleep." Fay T * 
thought he saw the dh of *dhe- : dho- in the ending in the primate 
sthdm-dh plus an accusative infinitive, equalling " do (to) stand; " 
in the Latin perfect ending -dit, as in fun-dit; and in the -ftjv 
aorists in Greek, as l-ickivOr), " he did lean." Facere plus infinitive 
in medieval Latin is often merely a convertible form of a tense 
ordinarily made by morphological change. 

Whether it be the single source of origin or not, causative use 
of don is a heavily influencing element in the growth of tense- 
auxiliary don. If we may assume an extensive folk use of causa- 
tive don, which for one reason or another the literary language 
did not employ, the acceptance of tense-auxiliary use in Old Eng- 
lish would be more easily gained. This is not a difficult assump- 
tion to make. Where lived for a possible several hundred years 
the tun periphrasis in spoken German dialects until in later years 
it was recorded in books for humorous or "local color" effects? 
A great amount of colloquial and vulgar periphrasis of present- 
day English is unrepresented in our formal language. 

Let us examine some of the examples which have been presented 
as tense auxiliary uses. Of the three cases offered in which an 
infinitive follows don, greatest hesitation must arise in accepting 
Psalms 118, 25: Do me after pinum wordum wel gecwician (invv- 
fica me secundum verbum tuum). As to whether do shall be 
construed here ' cause ' or ' do ' depends largely upon whether 
gewician means ' be alive, come to life ' or ' make alive, animate.' 
If the latter transitive sense be accepted (with me as object of 
gecwician), do may be considered an element in an imperative 
periphrasis. Bosworth-Toller records only the transitive sense for 
the verb; but the same authority sets down only an intransitive 
sense for libbanj whereas the verb is, as a matter of fact, used in 
the two aspects : ' live ' and ' make alive,' as God lyfde Adam n and 
patte wrecend pa gyt lybde.™ Another rendering of vivifacere in 

™ " Pro Domo Mea," American Journal of Philology, xxxvn, 2, pp. 
168 ff. Skt. kr (a causative verb) is found also employed as an auxiliary 
in tense-making (Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, Vocab., pp. 142-143). The 
behavior of hatan and Uetan as causatives and auxiliaries is considered 
below. The same double use of ON. lata and O.French faire should be 
mentioned. 

"Wulfstan's Eomilie*, 9, 6. " Beowulf , 1257. 
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the same Psalm should, also, be brought into view in considering 
verse twenty-five. In verse one hundred and fifty-six, vivifica me 
is rendered do me cwicne. Do is here undoubtedly causative; 
and if it is causative in one case, it is probably causative in the 
other. Such instances as verse twenty-five, in the possibility of 
their double interpretation, make the extension of auxiliary use 
from causative use seem a reasonable explanation, and justify a 
discussion of its meaning; for an extended argument over the 
interpretation as causative or auxiliary would be scarcely worth 
while merely to add a single case to or subtract it from the small 
number of even arguable oases of auxiliary use in Old English. 
Acceptance of either interpretation would not greatly affect the 
history of causative or auxiliary do in the English language. 

Many of the examples in which Grein and Dietze assume a tense 
auxiliary use of don show a ^flrf-clause after the verb. It is not 
necessary, of course, that the two elements in a verbal periphrasis 
be juxtaposed; but they will not readily get fixed in an often- 
repeated word-group unless they are in a narrowly conjoined 
grouping. A verb to which a subordinate clause is depended and 
to which it is loosely joined in position will not easily lose its 
notional identity and come to be a form-word. It is possible, but 
it is scarcely probable, that in the following sentence quoted by 
Dietze as an example of auxiliary use don has lost any part of 
its notional element of ' act ' : Drihten is scfifcest and gedeH . . . 
fxet he firenfulla fwcne geiSancas wis toweorpe6. 77 The clause 
impediment to tense auxiliary use is obvious in this word collo- 
cation. 

A third manner of early auxiliary use of don is brought forward 
by Dietze. 78 His earliest example of the construction is drawn 
from Layamon's Brut: swa dots a feole wise: to name ariseS. 79 
Dietze maintains that the construction in this and in similarly 
formed sentences shows the formative element doubled, and that 
this use is an influence working toward the tense use of don. 
Many examples of this manner of expression are easily found 
before the time of Layamon. The locution is, for instance, fairly 

■" Psalms, 128, 3. 
"Op. tit., p. 13. 

"400, 14 (MS. A). For other Middle English examples, Bee Mtttzner, 
Wiirterbuch, a. v. don, 9. 



TABLES 
Causative Uses in Gbeek, Latin, Gothic, Old High German, and Old English in Paeall 



Passage. 


Greek 


Latin 


Gothic 




Matt. 4, 19 and 
Mark 1, 17 


koX 7ronj(ra) i/uos ytvioSai dXXeis 


Et faciam vos fiere piscatores 

hominum 

(Beza omits fiere) 


Jan gatauja igqvis nutans 
mannS. 


In 
ms 


Matt. 5, 32 


jrotei avT$)v noix<*<'0< u 


Facit earn moechari 

(Beza: facit ut ea moechetur.) 


Taujip bo hdrinOn 


Tu 


Matt. 5, 45 


tov <jXto)> oi5to5 avarAXet 


Qui solem suum oriri facit 
(Beza: facit enim ut sol suus 
exoriatur.) 


Unte sunnon seina urraneip 


Th 


Mark 7, 37 


icai touj KWpobs iroiei axobttv, xal 
tovs aXdXoi/j XaXeo'. 


Surdos fecit audire et mutos 

loqui. 

(Beza: facit ut et surdi audiant 

) 


Jah baudans getaujip gahausjan 
jab. unrodjaudans rOdjan 


In 

sti 


Luke 5, 34 


Trotijo-ai vriartieiv 


facere ieiunare 
(Beza: facere ut . . . ieiunabunt) 


gataujan fastan 


[K 








Luke 9, 14 


KaraxMrare airobs K\iv<rtas 


Facite illos discumbere 
(Beza: Facite ut discumbant) 


gawaurkeip im anakumbjan 


n 


John 5, 21 


. . oStidj xal i vlos 0eX« Jwoiroiet 


sic et Filius . . . vivificat 


Swa jah sunus . . . libban ga- 
taujip 


so 


John 6, 10 


wouqaare tovs &v6pt!nrovs avaireoeiv 


Facite homines discumbere 
(Beza: Facite ut isti discum- 
bant) 


waurkeip J>ans mans anakumb- 
jan 


n 








Mark 6, 39 


dvax^va x-ivras avjiirhaia 


accumbere facerent omnes 




sii 


John 6, 63 


TO TTViVliO. loTIV TO £u)OirOlOVV 


Spiritus est qui vivificat 


ahma ist saei liban taujip 




John 11, 37 


woifiaai tva koX oCtos juj> &ito9&vr\ 


facere ut hie non moreretur 


gadaupnodedi 


tu 


Remarks 


Greek uses woUiv + ace.,* or 
directly converted causative verb. 
* ■+• clause in one case. 


Latin uses facere generally: it 
is followed by infin. or by ut- 
clause. 


Gothic uses (ga) taujan and 
(ga)waurkjan + infin., or in 
one case -)- clause, and directly 
converted caus. verb. 


0. 

ve 

(i 
on 



TABLES 
Gothic, Old High German, and Old English in Parallel Passages of the New Testament. 



Latin 


GOTHIC 


0. H. G. (Tatian) 


0. E. (W. S.) 


os fiere piscatores 
fiere) 


Jah gatauja igqvia nutans 
mannS. 


Inti ih tuon iwuih tiuesan 
manno 


And ic do inc post gyt feeoS 
sawla onfonde 


loechari 
ut ea moechetur.) 


Taujip bo hOrinOn 


Tuot sia furligan 


He dels pat heo unrihthamS 


uum oriri faoit 
enim ut sol suus 


Unte sunnon seina urraneip 


Ther thie sunnun Afgangan tuot 


Se be deS bset hys sunne 

aspringS 

[Cf. ^Elfric, Homilies, I, 400, 

28: be l£t soman his sunna. 


audire et mutos 
ut et surdi audiant 


Jah baudans getaujip gahausjan 
jah unrodjaudans rOdjan 


Inti tuoba teta horente inti 
stununft sprechente 
[+ participles] 


He dyde pcette deafe gehyrden 
and dumbe spriecan 


re 

zut . . . ieiunabunt) 


gataujan fastan 


[Not found in Tatian] 


cwyst bu magon . . . fcestan 
[Lindisf.: wyrca gef testa] 


discumbere 

te ut discumbant) 


gawaurkeip im anakumbjan 


Tuot sie sizzen 


DOp poet hig sitton 

(Lindisf.: DoatS Saem to daslum) 


. . . vivificat 


Swa jah sunns . . . libban ga- 
taujip 


so der sun . . . libfestigdt 


swa eac se sunu gelffwst . . . 
(Lindisf.: suae sec Se suna . . . 
cwicaS ) 


ies discumbere 

te ut isti discum- 


toaurkeip bans mans anahumb- 
jan 


Tuot sie sizzen 


DoS pcet bas men sitton 
(Lindsf.: wyrcas and does 
baetta Ba men gesitta (sic.).) 


icerent omnes 




sizzen tatin 


bebead . . . bast bset folc saete 
( Lindisf. : gemyfta gedydon 
alle) 


qui vivificat 


ahma ist saei liban taujip 




Gast is se geliffwst 

(Lindisf.: Gaas (sic) seCe lif- 

f testa*) 


o non moreretur 


gadaupnodedi 


tuon thaz these* ni sturbi 


. . . don eac pwt bes mere dead 
(Lindisf.: wyrca baetta eac Ses 
ne suoelte) 


'acere generally: it 
by infill, or by ut- 


Gothic uses (ga) taujan and 
(ga)waurkjan + infln., or in 
one case + clause, and directly 
converted caus. verb. 


0. OH. G. here only directly con- 
verted verb, or tuon + ace. 
(generally) and + noun clause 
once. 

1 


O.E. In W.S. only don and that 
with a /><Et-clause, or direct- 
ly converted verb. The Lin- 
disfarne glossed Gospel follows 
W.S., but also uses wyrca (n), 
and also one don + clause of 
W.S. version is don + infinitive. 
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frequent in Wulfstan's Homilies.* A ready example is: Leofan 
men, doS swa eow micel pearf is, understands . . ." If we 
consider swa an adverbial conjunction, we shall read : " Dear men, 
do, as it is highly needful for you, understand. . ." If we look 
upon swa as a relative, we shall read : " Dear men, do what is 
highly needful for you : understand. . . ." The first of these two 
readings is more closely related to causative use. 82 The construc- 
tion may, also, be regarded as paratactic; the full logical form of 
it would be: Leofan men, coo", swa eow micel pear] is, [and] 
understand^ . . . Such sentences we find written in Old Eng- 
lish: do8 swa ic eow bidde . . . and gescwicaiS pare synne.™ 

This construction is frequently found after the hortatory uton; 
as, Uton don, swa us micel pearf is, habban ... ; 84 or as it 
appears in the full form: Uton don swa gyt Iceran willati: uton 
beon ... a urum hlaforde holde.* 6 Don in all these instances 
may be considered an anticipatory verb. 

From the anticipatory use of don Sweet believed an influence 
spread toward establishing tense auxiliary use of the verb. Ahead 

"For instance: 20, 16; 27, 4; 82, 20; 74, 21; 119, 2; 188, 15. 

** 20, 6. The punctuation is that of the German printed text. 

"Do in Do see! has a different function and, I believe, a different 
origin from do in J do see. (See "Do Auxiliary — 1400 to 1450," p. 193). 
See in the first case is an imperative rather than an infinitive in origin, 
and do is an exclamatory form of the verb with which see is in collision. 
The imperative of facere is used in similar fashion: Fac, velit: ipsam 
ilium matrem sprevisset; aleo it is used with a following infinitive 
{Lexicon Totius Latinitas, a. v. facere, 6.) Cf. Modern English please go. 
John, 8, 11 [do ga = vade) is considered by Bright an early example of 
auxiliary don in the imperative; here also do is apparently a hortatory 
form followed by another exclamation. 

83 Genesis, 2468. 

" Wulfstan's Homilies, 28, 30. 

"Ibid., 119, 12; see also 188, 15 and 189, 3; ^Elfric's Homilies, n, 52, 25. 

The word-grouping is common in Wulfstan and in the ,Laws. In the 
Laws (ed. Lieberman) we find the parallel Latin usage recorded: 
Faciamus, igitur quod adhunc dooere volumus (p. 354, II Cnut, 68) ; 
Faciamus etiam, sicut nobis etcpedit: succurramus ... (p. 301, I Cnut, 
20). See Landgraf, G., Historische Qrammatik der Lateinischen Sprache, 
n, 1, 115. 

The locution appears also with fremman, another verb of ' doing, per- 
forming,' but with no later history as a causative; as Abraham fremde 
swa him eac bebead, sette frVSotacn be frean hcese (Genesis, 2368). 
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of this influence he placed, however, the effect of the don pro-verb. 
Of the anticipatory use he remarks: "From this half auxiliary 
use was developed the full auxiliary use with the second verb in 
the infinitive, which is, however, still very rare in Old English." aa 
To account for the shift from the third singular indicative of 
the complementary verb to the infinitive of the complementary 
verb, Sweet offers only the influence of the infinitives after the 
common auxiliaries. 8 ' 

The pro-verb use Dietze, too, considered the strongest influence 
in developing a tense auxiliary use of don.™ He was guided in 
his opinion by Matzner's suggestion of such a genesis as a theory 
alternative with the causative origin of the auxiliary use. From 
the evidence just reviewed it is apparent, I think, that the use of 
don as a tense auxiliary is too meagre and its relation to other 
uses of the verb too nearly undetermined to warrant us in drawing 
any fast conclusions as to its origin and spread in the language 
of the period. We are able to assemble only a small number of 
undisputed examples of the usage and only a short list of probable 
instances. We may, perhaps, find in the record several possible 
spores of the construction. It is neither possible nor necessary to 
determine upon a single origin among these possible lines of 
parentage. The growth of the usage, as that of many other con- 
structions in language, may have been of multiple origin. All of 
the constructions we have just discussed may have been of some 
assistance in establishing a disposition for the usage. I still hold 
that extensive causative use of don very probably preceded wide 
use of the verb as a tense auxiliary. And if we are willing to 
assume a large causative use of don in colloquial Old English, 
we may then assume auxiliary use in the same language sphere. 

* Op. nit., n. 2172. 

" One may be tempted to put down as examples of anticipatory use 
such sentences as: And dydon eall swa hi bewuna wceron: slogon and 
beornodon (Chronicles, E. 1001). But dydon here is rather a pro-verb; 
the sentence should not be considered as a detached unit, for in the 
preceding sentence in the Chronicles may be found the fore-runners of 
dydon. The collocation is found, too, with a conjunction joining don and 
the repetitive verb: And Zsrahela beam dydon eal swa drihten bebead, 
and abcedon {Pentateuch, Ex., 12, 35). 

* Op. cit., p. 6. For auxiliary don Dietze maintains " eine altheknisohe 
Eigentumlichkeit." 
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But causative use appears liberally in early Middle English in all 
sorts of writing, while extensive auxiliary use does not get into 
the preserved record for a century and a half or two centuries 
later. 

2. Hatwn. 

The causative function of hatan I considered several years ago 
in an article referred to several times in this paper, " The Causa- 
tive Use of Hatan." To this study of hatan as a causative I 
desire here merely to add one or two observations. 

If one's interpretation of causative meaning in hatan be at all 
liberal, its use will be found to exceed that of all other causativee 
recorded in the Old English remains. Especially is it widely used 
in the poetry, where it is a formula of the heroic style. 

Hatan is used, also, as a mere tense-auxiliary — more frequently 
so than was don in the written record — though its development 
in this direction was later arrested. It is frequently employed 
with the subject's agent omitted from the representation, a stage 
on the way from expression of indirect to expression of direct 
action. Convertible use of the simple preterite and hatan plus 
infinitive are found in the Chronicles; as, se cyng pa genam call 
heora oehte and het nitnan SigerferHes lafe (E. 1015). Het plus 
infinitive is, furthermore, used frequently to translate a simple 
Latin past tense : Faroa pa het clipian Abram = vocavitque 
Phama Abram; 8 * pone operne he het hon on gealgan = alterum 
suspendit on crucem.* Other instances from Genesis and Exodus 
are : Genesis, xix, 2 ; xxii, 6 ; xvii, 42 ; xvii, 44 ; xxxvii, 3 ; xl, 22 ; 
Exodus, iv, 22; v, 1; vii, 25; xii, 31; xv, 25; xvi, 33; xxxiii, 7. 
Synonimity of hatan and Icetan was noted in my earlier dis- 
cussion of hatan. Further evidence of convertible use of the two 
verbs may be found in the Chronicles; as, se Cewwalh het atimbran 
pa ciricean (A. 643) : pat Cynwalh hyng let macian (P. 648). 

3. Lee tan. 

As a verb of ' allowing,' Icetan (plus an infinitive construction) 
is frequently found in the Old English written remains. As a 
verb of 'causing' its use in the same language material is, with 

m Genesis, xii, 18. 
* Ibid., xl, 22. 
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the exception of its appearance in the Chronicles, very small.' 1 
In the poetical remains in which search was made for causative 
don, no clear examples of causative Iwtan were found, though some 
ambiguous instances may be cited from these documents. Of the 
fourteen examples of Icetan cited by Callaway on pages 306-307 
of his Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, thirteen are without doubt to 
be rendered 'allow, permit'; one may rightly be construed as 
carrying the meaning ' cause.' I find no causative use of Icetan 
in the Blickling Homilies; one in Boethius' De Consolatione 
Philosophiae; e2 two in Volume i of ^Elfric's Homilies; B8 six in 
the Pentateuch. 9 * In twenty-six uses of Icetan in Wulfstan's 
Homilies, three are probably causative uses." In these three and 
in similar instances it is not, however, easy to determine whether 
we should assign the meaning 'cause' or the meaning 'allow.' 
When the two aspects of action are so closely related as they 
are in these instances, use in both meanings may be looked for — 
and found in Middle English. With the most favorable disposi- 
tion toward construing wavering cases as causative, one cannot 
find more than an occasional use of Icetan as a causative in Old 
English writing, a smaller use than is made of don in this mean- 
ing. The presumption of use in Old English language from 
Icetan's extensive use in Middle English is strengthened by the 
exceptionally large appearance of the verb in the causative sense 
in an Old English composition more nearly colloquial than any 
other extended writing of the age, the Chronicles. Of the sixty- 
five instances of Icetan cited from the Chronicles by Callaway,'* 
all but five seem to have gone beyond the ' allow ' stage of mean- 
ing. 87 Fifty-one of the sixty cases of probable causative use are, 

91 The relation between the verb of ' causing ' and the verb of ' allowing ' 
in Icetan, O. H. G. lajjan, O. N. lata is discussed in " The Causative Use 
of Eaton." Got. letan leaves record of use only in the sense ' allow, let 
alone.' 

Bosworth-Toller glosses Icetan ' place, cause, make, get, have, cause to 
be ' as the third meaning of Icetan; practically all the illustrations are of 
the sense ' place.' 

s 133, 25. M 509, 19; 522, 2. 

"Etc., ix, 24; xxiii, 11; Numb., xi, 24; Lev., i, 15; xix, 29; Deut., 
xxxii, 39. 

* 10, 7; 14, 2; 230, 19. *Op. cit., pp. 284 and 307. 

"The five are: E. 999; D. 1038; C. 1046; D. 10«6; D. 1079. 
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it shovdd also be noted, in records of a date later than 1040, 
wherein the language shows other departures from the Old English 
standard, which are presumably leanings toward folk-usage. 98 

Some of the instances in the Chronicles just referred to may 
very likely be periphrases for a past tense, in which let is merely 
a form element in an analytical expression of past action, and in 
which it has lost its causative signification. This is particularly 
true of the use of let with no subject of the following infinitive 
expressed, a usage which is scarcely more than a periphrasis for 
the passive voice ; as, and leot macan pone mynster; " let ferian 
sytiiSan see Alfeges reliquias. 100 The construction is paralleled by 
the impersonal man-construction in: and pet mynster peer let 
halgian (C. 1065) : on pissum geare man halgode pet mynster 
(E. 1066) ; let hine beran ham . . . and man fevode hine to 
Lmcolne. 101 A similar use in Old Norse is illustrated in: hann 
let verii farit (=he went); hann let hana verba takna (=he 
seized her). The double function of leten is frequently found in 
Middle English. 

4. Macian. 

In any significance, macian is an infrequent word in Old Eng- 
lish writing. 102 It fails of record in the four hundred and sixty 
pages of Sweet's Oldest English Texts, in the one hundred and 
eighty-eight pages of selections in Bright's Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
and in the one hundred and fifty-seven pages of Kluge's Alt- 
englisches Lesebuch. It is absent from Beowulf, Christ, Exodus, 
and Daniel. I find it used six times in Wulfstan's Homilies 1 '' 6 
and twenty-one times in the Chronicles. 10 * Of the twenty-one 

a See the Chronicles' use of macian, p. 354 below. 

*E. 963. 

"• C. 1023. Also, among many other cases, C. 1041 ; C. 1043. 

•"•E. 1123. See Bede, Eccl. Hist., in, 18. 

" " It is to be noted that in earlier times these Germanic verbs [O. H. G. 
machon, L. G. Dut. Flem. maken, O. S. macon, O. Fris. makia, O. E. 
macian] were not so commonly used as they are in later periods." 
(Yoshioka, A Semantic Study of Verbs of Doing and Making in the Indo- 
European Languages, p. 17.) 

M, 64, 5; 98, 26; 106, 6; 108, 25; 107, 3; 303, 8. 

m F. 648; E. 870; E. 963 (6 instances); C. 1056; E. 1075; E. 1086; 
E. 1095; E. 1137 (4 instances) ; E. 1140 (2 instances) ; E. 1154. 
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examples from the Chronicles, seventeen come from the late Laud 
MS.; thirteen are found after the entry for 1056 (six of the 
eight of earlier record than 1056 are used in the entry for the 
year 963, a full and easily written narrative) ; and seven uses are 
after the 1131 break in the composition of the Laud Ms. 

The notion ' create/ the notion ' build/ are generally expressed 
in Old English writing by wyrcan, (ge)sceapan, armran, and 
(ge)timbrian. Facer e in the general sense 'make' is usually 
translated by one of these verbs, while in the causative sense, it 
is turned by don, Icetan, or hatan. 

In a causative sense macian is found in very few instances in 
the Old English written record. Cura Pastoralis furnishes one 
example; 105 Volume i of iElfric's Homilies, one; 106 Wulfstan's 
Homilies, two ; 107 the Pentateuch, two. 108 Of the twenty-one 
uses of macian in the Chronicles, only three are of causative 
meaning. 109 

No examples occur in the Old English written record, so far 
as I know, of an infinitive construction after macian. I have 
found nothing to contradict the statement of the New English 
Dictionary that the earliest use of the verb with an infinitive is 
to be found in the Lambeth Hotmiiies (ca. 1175)."° After the 
few instances of causative macian in the record may be found a 
^cf-clause ; U1 an object and an object complement ; m and an 
object plus a fo-prepositional phrase. 11 * 

5. Other Verbs. 

There remain for slight notice a few other verbs, of small con- 
sequence in later causative use, found sparingly employed as 
causatives in Old English writing. Of these it will be well to 
mention : 



"» Cited by WUlfing, op. cit., n, 90; see also i, 97. 

m 6, 11. m 54, 5; 98, 25. 

""Gen., xii, 2; Ex., v, 21. M F. 870; E. 963; E. 1075. 

"" Case cited also by Oliphant, op. cit., 226. Einenkel ( Streifzilge 
dwrch die M.E. Syntax, p. 236) refers the first use of "pure" infinitive 
after macen to Layaimon. 

m Chronicles, F. 870 and E. 1075; the two examples cited above from 
MUric and Wulfstan. 

** Chronicles, E. 963; Genesis, xii, 2. 
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Biegan, which as a causative is sometimes found, followed by 
an object and a tfo-prepositional phrase, 113 and once at least by an 
infinitive. 11 * 

Berenian, ' arrange, cause,' which is apparently a lexical word. 
See Bosworth-Toller. 

Bringan, which is found in collision with a pcet-cl&uae ; 11B with 
an object plus an attributive participle ; 116 and with a t o-preposi- 
tional phrase. 117 

Wyrcan, which is recorded a few times in causative use. 118 In 
at least one instance an infinitive follows wyrcan, where it trans- 
lates facere plus an infinitive. 11 * With a following clause I have 
not found the verb, but I have noted a following object and 
objective complement, 120 and an object plus a <o-prepositional 
phrase. 121 

In the Old English written record are found several verbs of 
implied causation, verbs which express an instigation to action 
exerted upon an agent actor but which do not represent the action 
as having been completed. Verbs of this sort are mannian, 
'suggest,' exhort'; eggian, 'egg, incite'; lescufan, 'impel'; 
sprytan, 'incite'; tihtan, 'exhort.' 

Bringing about an action through an unwilling agent is usually 
represented in the Old English record by niedan. Grades of 
emphasis of the causative element are well illustrated by the 
following climactic sentence from Wulfstan's Homilies: 132 pa he 
wile preatian and ageslice wyldan and earmlice pingan . . . and 
neodunga nydan pat he . . . Fading of the compulsory sense in 
niedan is shown by its convertible use with don in the translation 

m See Wttlfing, op. cit., a, 215; ^lfric's Homilies, I, 362, 34. 

a * Psalms, 143, 14, cited by Callaway, op. cit., p. 110. 

"^Balamon and Saturn, 31-32. 

m Ibid., 174-175. 

m Ibid., 149. 

"* Gothic uses gawaurkjan as a. causative with a following infinitive; 
as, Mark, 3, 14; Luke, 9, 14. See appended tables below. O. S. giuuirkean 
with object and objective complement is found in the Beliand (for ex- 
ample, 161, 2108). 

119 IAndisfarne Gospel, Luke, 5, 34. 

'"Genes**, 254; ^Elfric'e Eomilies, I, 254, 8; I, 482, 19. 

"'John, 10, 33; Wulfstan's Homilies, 163, 2. 

'"84, 19-21. 
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of cogis in Metrum 5, Bk. I of Boethius' De Consolatione Phir 
losophiae by gedest in the Old English prose translation and by 
genedest in the poetical version. 

The normal construction after the verb is a ^<E<-clause. 12S It is 
followed also by an object plus a to-prepositional phrase, and, in 
one or two instances, by an infinitive. Of the last use Callaway 124 
cites Mark, 6, 45 as an example. Cura Pastoralis 125 presents an 
example of a following inflected infinitive. In Middle English, 
neden shares in the movement toward the infinitive short-cut, 
along with don, macian, and other verbs that are clause bound in 
Old English writing. 

Comparatively small use was made in the Old English written 
record of the three causative form-words — don, Icetan, macian — 
which in Middle English writing find wide employment in this 
function and continue so to be used until toward the end of the 
period, when make(n) is fixed as the general causative, when 
do(n) sheds its causative use for its heavy task of tense formation, 
and lete(n) practically loses its causative function for its particu- 
larization as a subjunctive auxiliary. Of these three verbs, macian, 
the most common in Modern English, is most sparsely repre- 
sented in Old English writing. An account of the behavior of 
these words in the language material lying between Old and 
Modern English will soon be given in an article on Middle English 
causatives. This paper has, it is hoped, at least cleared the way 
for presenting that study. 

The University of North Carolina. 



143 Luke, 14, 23. Here and elsewhere (Oal., 6, 12 for example) Gothic 
puts an infinitive after nampan. 
m Op. cit., p. 112. BS 302, 19. 



